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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 

THIS SOCIETY 

If we are to get the $15,000 under the terms of the 
offer of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, it will be necessary for the friends of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society to come forward with approximately 
$5,000 between now and June 30, 1922. 



The pamphlet, The Federal Convention of 1787, 
costs $160.00 a thousand, in 5,000 lots. Money 
contributed for its publication will be doubled by the 
terms of the Carnegie Endowment's offer. An invest- 
ment opportunity indeed ! We are told that every high- 
school and college student, every member of State and 
national legislature should have this epitome of Amer- 
ica's contribution to a governed world. Only money is 
needed. 



The ninety-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Peace Society will be held at the So- 
ciety's headquarters Friday, May 26, at 10 a. m. 

The annual dinner of the American Peace Society 
will be held at Eauscher's, "Washington, D. C, in the 
evening at 7.30 o'clock. 

Members of the American Peace Society wishing to 
attend this dinner should notify this office on or before 
the 22d of May. The dinner will cost approximately 
five dollars a plate. 



THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH 

One's views are inevitably colored by one's experi- 
ences. American opinions of international be- 
havior, when such opinions become generally articulate, 
will necessarily reflect the thing that is America. The 
thing that is America has followed a course zigzagging 
now toward anarchy, and then toward tyranny. Phrased 
in milder terms, our course has been sometimes toward 
a perfect freedom of the nation's parts and sometimes 
toward a perfect centralization of government. It is 
the genius of democracy to be more afraid of too much 
government than of too much freedom. 

Just now the drift is away from State and local self- 
government toward control from a central authority. 
The familiar suspicions of an overeentralized federal 
bureaucracy have waned. Sentimentalists, cranks, job- 
hunters, and perfectly lovely folk are trying to make the 
American people believe not only in the efficacy of a 
paternal government, but the necessity of a maternal 
government as well — and at the moment they are suc- 
ceeding surprisingly well. It seems to be an easy and a 
natural thing for shiftless persons and States to pass 
responsibility and power on to some one else. And that 
some one else, in this case the Federal Government, is 
not loath to accept the new powers; it gobbles them. 
American political philosophy reflects this time-spirit. 
Thoughtful students of American history are disturbed. 

It may be that our American experiment, our Union 
of free, sovereign, and independent States, is to pass 
away. It may be that our American Government will 
become simply a federal bureaucracy, the States and the 
people contenting themselves to be run from Washing- 
ton. We may become just another canonical autocracy. 
But we do not believe it. We prefer to believe that our 
Union will remain a Union, and that the fundamental 
structures of America are enduring. 

The American Peace Society has just sent out a little 
pamphlet briefly reviewing the Federal Convention of 
1787. Eeturns are just beginning to arrive. One pro- 
fessor of social and political science in one of our oldest 
New England universities writes of it: "I would ask 
for 125 copies to distribute to my classes in political 
science." There are other letters of the same kind. A 
number of schools have already recommended it as a 
supplementary text. A well-known author writes : 

"I wish to express my thanks and appreciation. Your 
booklet, 'The Federal Convention of 1787/ has been re- 
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ceived and examined. You ask for 'criticisms.' No, I 
am inclined to believe that quite so much vitally inter- 
esting American history was never before presented in 
so condense a form. The whole make-up is admirable. 
You may think I exaggerate, but the suggestion you 
speak of is this, — as an old scholar in the half-digested 
records of our nation, — there is not a historical library, 
nor a student digging into our foundations that ought 
not to obtain a copy of this book of ready reference." 

We would not exaggerate the history of our American 
Union as an object-lesson for the divergent and war- 
torn nations of the world. The analogy between the 
thirteen free, sovereign, and independent States of 
America in 1787, with their propinquities and common 
interests on the one hand, and the diversities between 
nations of today, many of them far remote, on the other, 
is not a complete and perfect analogy. But the differ- 
ence is only a difference in degree. If we compare the 
problems discussed and passed upon in Philadelphia in 
1787 to problems in arithmetic, then the problems be- 
tween America and Eussia, France and Germany, Japan 
and China, are problems simply of higher mathematics. 
The principles involved, the axioms upon which they 
rest, are the same. 

We grant that the solution of international problems 
is not a matter of organization alone ; that it is a matter 
of sentiment also. But organization and sentiment are 
inseparable and reciprocal. Tying our States together 
into a federal Union helped the creation of a united 
sentiment, but the growth of a united sentiment was a 
prerequisite of the permanent success of our Union. In 
the first years under our Constitution, political parties 
were State parties — Republican and Constitutional par- 
ties in Pennsylvania, Schuyler and Clinton and Living- 
ston factions in New York, etc. — and the realignment 
of all these parties was a long political step toward a 
real Union. But the Union, because of common inter- 
ests, sentiments and ideals, became a Union not only in 
a political sense, but a Union of interests, sentiments, 
and ideals. 

True, Hungarians and Rumanians do not feel toward 
each other as do Jerseyites and New Yorkers. They of 
eastern Europe rather have a penchant for cutting each 
other's throats, instead of contenting themselves with 
rivalries, theater-jokes, and occasional bad language. . 
True, federal organization is not in and of itself a pan- 
acea. Greek federal organization did not prevent the 
Athenians from spearing the Corinthians. Indeed, at* 
the time it seemed to require the iron hand of Rome to 
straighten out the anarchy in Hellas. But if Greece 
went to pieces because of too much freedom, Rome in 
turn broke up for the want of it. 

Analogies are never complete, but the outstanding 
fact is that America has been an experiment in the na- 



ture of a Union of States. Peace is now maintained 
between the States. The experiment has been tried long 
enough to make us hopeful that that peace will continue. 
In any event, the United States of America constitutes 
the one outstanding successful Union of States which 
has endured for over a century. 

If only the peacemakers of Paris in 1918-19 had per- 
mitted themselves to dwell for a few moments upon the 
lessons learned and taught at Philadelphia in 1787, 
there would not now be a torn and bleeding Europe all 
but hopeless, all but destroyed. 



THE GENOA CONFERENCE 

The confeeekce of European nations met at Genoa 
Monday, April 10. From what we are able to 
learn, Lloyd-George combines in himself the forces rep- 
resented by both Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes at the 
Washington Conference. If the British Prime Minister is 
playing politics, he is playing high politics, and, withal, 
so far successful. With the conference as his chief pro- 
posal, he met with the approval of his government. If 
his motive be wholly political, it cannot be wholly con- 
demned for that reason. Political motives are not nec- 
essarily criminal. Even if he were thinking only of 
British trade, an enlightened self-interest will make it 
necessary for him to promote means for the reconstruc- 
tion of the other European powers. Trade depends 
upon customers, and customers are negligible unless 
they can buy. 

Manifestly, the initiative in the economic restoration 
of Europe will not be left to the Little Entente, to the 
Baltic States, or to the Central Powers, if Great Britain, 
France, and Italy can help it. Lloyd-George and Briand 
came to a meeting of minds upon this principle when 
they met in January at Cannes. And yet they saw 
clearly then what we all see clearly now, that the big 
fellows must, in an important sense, give in to the little 
ones. They must aid. And this aid must be concrete 
and definite. To be precise, it must consist of long-term 
credits plus confidence. Of course, the armies — Rus- 
sian, French, and Balkan — must be cut to the bone ; the 
budgets must be balanced ; the people must be persuaded 
to work, where they have not already done so; the issu- 
ance of fiat money must be stopped. These are A, B, C's 
of European rehabilitation. But the big thing is to stop 
quarreling and to help each other. 

Manifestly, the work at Genoa will be done by the big 
States. Already a "Big Four" holds the reins, a group 
made up of Lloyd-George, Barthou, Schanzer, Jaspar. 
The disposition will be to omit reference to the Treaty 
of Versailles, to avoid stepping on the toes of the Repa- 
rations Committee, and to handle Russia with discretion. 



